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resolutiom Mr. Frey and others uadertook to 
pass judgment upon’ him by name without hear- 
ing or accusation, It was natural, he said, 
that he should feel sensitive about so extraor- 
dinary a proceeding, but be felt much less sen- 
sitive now than at first, since he had. learned 
how the matter was'regarded by the citizens 
of this place: The election this’ falbinyolves 
the choice not only of a Governor and’ other 
‘State officers, butvalsoof a Legislative Assem- 
; bly, one-of whose duties it will be to elect a 
Ata State Senatorial Convention of the | United States Senator. Being the present in- 
Union party, held in this city on the 26th of | cumbent, his official conduct would naturally 
August last, the following resolution was of- | be examined by the Legislature, and his posi 
ferred by Mr. George H. Frey, and after some} tion made him a‘candidate for re election. He 
discussion was adopted : certainly had no objection to the fullest:and 
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freest criticism ofthis pub ic acts; he invited 


Resolved, That as an expression of opinion, 
we declare this Senatorial District, composed 
of the zounties of Champaign, Clark and Madi- 
ison, to be in favor of the election of General 
R.. CG. Schenck to the United States Senate, 
in place of John Sherman, as. between those 


it, and would: cheerfully abide by the.decision 
of the Legislature. But hethoughtithe action 
of the Convention in instructing the nominee 
for the Legislature agaist a particular person 
was an extraordinary proceeding, tending ine- 
vitably to’ the defeatof the Union party and 


2 \. ” 
~tmocandidates. the Union cause. \It was attempted nowhere 
Mr. Sherman regarding the above’ in the } else but here.. Suppose the same course had 
nature ofan arraignment and condemnation | been pursued throughout the State —the result, 
* of his course in Congress, or at any rate an in- wow: have been the defeat of every Union 
‘vidious distinction not only in favor of another, | candidate im a doubtful’ district. . The contest 
5 but against him, took occasion in the course of | for Senator would have entered as a disturbing 
* lengthy speech delivered here last evening, | element, at every election poll. No party. or- 
. to relertot e Subject in what he deemed to be! ganization could survive such acourse, He 
self-defense. i ‘ believed such action without precedent, and 
Hesaid he felt some embarrassment in: ad- | he certainly would not resort tg it, if fifty ejec - 
eld, fromthe’) tions depended on the result. He bad actively 
canvassed, under the direction of the State 
Central Committee, a large portion of the 
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State. He had addressed great numbers of his 
fellow citizena; but he had never alluded, 
direetly or indirectly, tothe Senatorial contest. 
He had neither defended himself vor presented 
his peculiar views, but had sought to promote 
the cause of the Union party, especially as it 
affected Gen. Cox and the State ticket. He 
had neither in public nor in private, uttered a 
werd of disparagement of Gen. Schenck, who 
is preferred by Mr. Frey—or of any other gen: 
tleman named for Senator. But, on this oeca- 
rion be felt justified in departing from this 
rule, not to disparage others, but. to defend 
himeelf. a rae: 


THE HABBAS CORPUS BUSPENSION, 


Mr. Sherman said he had Jearned that one of 
the “indictments” against bim was that he 
had} at an early period of the war, opposed 
the suspension ot the writ of habeas’ corpus. 
This was not true; nota word of it. The facts 
were these : On the 2d of August 1861, a joint 
resolution was reported from the Military Com- 
mittee, declaring certain acts of the President 
in all respects legat avd valid. Among these 
acts were the calling out of the first seventy- 
five thousand-troops; the blockade of the Sout! 
ern ports, and the suspension ofthe writ of 
habeas corpus. He helieved'the President did 
rightin all these things, but he could not de- 
clare upon his oath, in the Sevate, that the 
President had a legal right to suspend the 
writ of habeas corpus. He, with many others 
of his political creed, amoug the ablest in the 
Senate and in the country, believed the power 
to suspend the writ of habeas corpus rested 
with Congress, like the power to declare war. 
The President might suspend the writ) tem- 
porarily, just as. he might call out troops to 
repel an invasion, but be.had no more li gal 
right. to suspend the habeas corpus than behad 
todeclare war |The Supreme Court hadisince 
decided the question. in this way. When the 
resolution was before the Senate, said Mr. 
Sherman, J spoke as follows on ityas reported 
in. the Globepand thisis. all [ did say on the 
subject then, or at any other time : 

“The first three-acts enumerated in the pre 
aroble of this resolution 1 would’ vote heartily 
to approve.’ IT. believe they were right and 
proper=-strietly legal, and strictly constitu- 
tio al. I believe that the President had the 
right, aud that it was his duty, to issue the 
proclamation of April last. I believes he had 
a right—it was a part. of the power of sup- 
pressing an imsurrection—to blockade the ports 
of the United States, or any ofthem. ldo not 
believe the President of the United States has 
the power to suspend the writ of habeas cor- 
pus, because that. power is expressly given to 
Oongress and to. Congress alone. I do not 
believe the President) of the United States has 
the power to increase the regular, army, be 
cause that power is expressty: givemby the 
Constitution to Congress alone; and therefore 
I cannot vote for either of the last three propo- 


sitions«~the fourth, the fifth or the sixth, Still, }1 


I approve of the action ot the President. 1 
believe the President didivight. He did pre- } 


® 
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cisely what I would have done, if I had been 
in his place—no more, no Jess, But I cannot 
here, in my place as a Senator, under oath, 
declare that what he diddo was legal. I may 
fay if was proper, and was justitied by the 
necessity of the case; but 1 cannot here inmy 
place, under oath, declare that it was strictly 
legal, and in consonance with the provisions of 
the Constitution.” i 
Tu consequence of this and other criticisms 
of a like nature, the resolution wWas recom- 
mitted to the committee on militury affairs, 
and made to conform to the views expresse:l in 
the above extract. It was a question of law 
with bim, as with many others, avd it has 
since been decided that he was right. : 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 


Mr. Sherman said. he had. also been ,con- 
demned for his course in’ regard to th al 
of the fugitive slave law. On the 9th of 
April, 1863, Mr. Sumner brought in a bill to 
repeal all laws forthe rendition of fugitive 
slaves. This was after the proclamation of 
the President had taken effect. Slavery had 
ceased to exist in all Southern States except 


‘Delaware, Kentucky and Maryland. Atthat 


time a fierce political struggle was going op 


hin Keutucky. which Mr Lincoln regarded with 


anxionssolicitude. He (Mr. Sherman) offered 
to amend the bill by adding except the aetap- 
proved February 12, 1793, entitled “An act 
respecting fugitives from justice and persons 
escaping from the service of their masters.” 
The act of 1793 was’ passed by the framers of 
the Constitution, and. was approved by: George 
Washington. It provided'a moe by which, 
through the State authorities, fugitives from 
justice or labor might be recaptured. If was 
alaw with which nobody. found fault, and so 


Jong asthe curse of slavery, existed in Ken- 


tucky or elsewhere, some such law: .must.also 
exist. On this subject also Mr. Sherman 
quoted from the Globe the remarks he made 
in the Senate when the proposition was up. 


“Mr. Sherman—IJ shal! say but. a few words 
about this matter, nor shall t discuss the pro 
priety of legislation on this subject now. This 
‘bill includes not only the Jaw of 1850, which I 
have always denounced as unconstitutional 
and unjust, but also the law of 1793. \The 
only doubt: | have’on the subject is whether 
‘we ought to repeal thatflaw itbeing a Jaw made 
by'the framers of the Constitution.” As tor the 
Jaw of 1850, T have always believed it to be 
unconstitutional and barbaroug in ‘maty of its 
main features, and J am perfectly willing now 
or atany time to vote forits repeal. [have 
some doubt about the expediency of now re- 
pealing the law of 1793, and 1, wish the Sen- 
ator, im order to avoid a difficult question 
would-— , a hea 

“Mr. Sumner-—1,; will saythe committee 
took that into! consideration; but they felt that 
we had better make a clean thing: of it, purify 
the country, Jift the country up vefore foreign 
nations, and ‘let. us now caniauthegdientil 
support of slavery. | Loita Totes 
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Mr, Sberisay.—I ain vot mided exactly by 
the motives ofthe honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts. He desires to extirpate t 
whole ofthese laws. I wish to give to the 
people of the Southern States, the few that are 
left who have the right to euforce the Consti- 
tution against us, their constitutional rights 
fully and fairly. ‘The law of 1850, I believe, 
is subject to a fatal objection, and I think it 
ought to be repealed. 1 would have voted for 
its repeal any time since is was passed. But 
{ submit tothe Senator whether it is worth 
while now to carry this proposition further. 
The Jaw of 1793 was framed by the men who 
framed the Constitution. It has been declared 
to be valid and constitutional by every tribu 
nal that has acted upon it.’” 


If he was ‘wrong in the matter he had the 
consolation to know that. he erred. in ver 
good company. Judge Trumbull, of Llinois, 
Judge Collamer, of Vermont, and others, the 
ablest and best men in the Senate, voted with 
him, and his propositian was carried by a vote 
of twenty-four to Seventeen. Of the twenty- 
four who votedin the affirmative, fourteen 
were Republicans. Those who voted as he 
did, did 30 atthe special request of Mr. Lin- 
coln. This Mr. Sherman could state of his 
own personal knowledge—that Mr. Lincoln 
was personally very solicitous to have the law 
of °93 retained. 


THE PAPER DUTY. 


He had also been condemned for his course 
on the paper duty question, but he felt assured 
that those who examined the subject thor- 
oughly would be convinced that he was right. 
He believed it unwise and unfair to remove 
the duty from imported ‘paper while home 
manufacturers had to pava tax equal to ten 


. 
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per cent. on what they tmade., The revenue! 


from imported paper amounted to three’ or 
four millions of gold per annum, and the Sen 
ate thought the country could not afford to 
lose this sum- The Committee on Finance 
were unanimously of this opinion. “A tax on 
aper is generaily unwise. It is a tax on 
Poawiadice: and except under ‘extraordinary 
circumstances should not be imposed. 

Mr, Sherman believéd that the next Con- 
gress might find it expedient not to removethe 
duty from imported paper, but to lessen the in- 
ternal tax on the home made article. The 
financial condition of the country was getting 
to be such thatthis might bedone ‘The stamp 
duty, he thought, would be the first ‘to be re- 
peaied next winter, after it the fax on iron, 
than the taxon paper. 


THE DEPARTMENT OLERKS, 


The Senator next referred to the opposition 
to him which came from his refusal. to favor 
an increase of the pay of Department clerks. 
He eaid that when the increase was demanded 
the expenses of the Government were twelve 
hundred ‘millions a year—an amount very 
largely in excess of ‘the receipts, It was 
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feared that to increase the pay of one class of 
civil officers would involve an increase of all 
classes, and an addition of a hundred million 
of dollars a yeur to the’ expenses of the coun- 
try. The Senate was unwilling to agree to 
this. They knew that the cost. of living was 
very high andothe salaries of clerks compara- 
tively low, but they.also knew that with the 
return of peace,-and the reduction of the pre- 
mium on gold, a better state of affairs would 
come abont, and they believed it better that « 
few should be compelled to get along tempor- 
arily with scanty incomes, than thatthe whole 
country should be sunk so. much deeper. in 
debt.as a hundred millions a year.” 


A MISDIRECTED LETTER. 


There was still another matter, which was 
hardly worth notice, though it had been so ex? 
tensively talked about, that perhaps he ought 
to say something about it, He (Mr. Sherman) © 
had heard, since his arrival in Springfield to- 
day, that he was accused of having written a 
letter, some time in July 1864, advising Mr. 
Johnson to join ina cabal for Tylerizing the 
administration, This was false in every par- 
ticular, and itsonly foundation was as follows: 
In July, 1862, Mr: Johnson then Provisional 
Governor of Tennessee, wrote a letter to Mr. 
Sherman, asking him to defeat the confirme- 
tion ofa certain candidate for a Brigadier 
General’s commission, Mr. Sherman, in re- 
plying to the letter, referred to the general 
gloom which seemed to have taken possession 
of the publie mind, and deplored the tact that 
the McClellan politicians seemed to be Tyler- 
izing the administration, or trying to do so. 
He concluded by urging the immediate arm 
ing of the negroes, and the.’ most rigorous 
measures for the suppression ot the the rebel: 
lion. He directed the letter to “Hon. Andrew 
Johnson, Nashville, Ohio,’ instead of Tien- 
nessee, and it happened that there is a Nash- 
ville in Holmes county, Ohio; by a singular 
coincidence, there also happened to bé an Au- 
drew Johnson there—an old Copperhead far- 
mer, who opened the letter and read it, but 
finding it was for some other person, revurned 
it to the Postmaster at Millenburg, who per- 
mitted copies to be tuken, and sent the orig 
inal to its intended destination. The dates! 
the letter has been changed to make it appear 
that Mr. Sherman was hostile to the Admiuis- 
tration of Mr. Lincoln, in 1864, when it was 
written in 1862, ata time when McClellan 
seemed to be the ruling spirit at Washington. 
Those who circulate the slander that the letter 
advised the Tylerization of the Administration 
in 1864—when the truth is, it simply feared 
such a thing in 1862. In conclusion, Mr. Sher 
man hoped that some. one in possession of a 
correct copy of the letter would publish it, and 
thus put an end to all doubts as to its contents : 
The original is in the hands of the President. 
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[¥rom the. Cincinnati Gazette Nov. 24th]. 


SENATOR SHERMAN’S DEFENSE. 


During the State canvass Mr, Sherman de~ 
livered at Springfield, Ohio, a defense of sev= 
eral acts in» his’ senatorial office, which was 
published in the: Commercial (Cincinnati) 
As we declined to enter into any contest be 
tween senatorial candidates during the State 
canvass, and not knowing of any attack upon 
Mr. Sherman, we did not publish this defense; 
but we now produce it in another part of this 
paper that Mr. Sherman may have full hear— 
ing in a defense which he deemed necessary 

The occasion of this defense was a resolu- 
tion of the State Senatorial Convention ot the 
Springfield D strict, expressing an opivion in 
fuvor of the’ election of Me. Schenck for the 
United States Senite, ‘in the place of John 
Sherman, as between those two candidates:”’ 

Mr. Sherman considers this expression of 
preterence an attack upon him, and that it 
was unparalleled, and if if had been pursued 
throughout the State, it would have defeated 
every candidate in the closely contested dis- 
tricts. 

There are three parts in this complaint : 
First, the style of the resolution; second, the 
right of the Convention to express an opinion; 
third, the consequence to the general election. 
The objectionable part in the style is that 
which we have italicised. Mr Frey, the per 
son charged by Mr. Sherman, has stated in 
the Springfield News, that the resolution he 
introduced was without this clause, and, that 
it was added by motion of Col. H. B. Wilson, 
who, welearn, isa friend to Mr. Sherman 
The explanation of it is that, it being impos- 
sible to defeat the resolution, he wished to 
make an opening to bring in another caudi- 
date against Mr. Schenck, Is seems to us 
that the people have a right to express their 


preference for United States Senator, and that | 


they cannot be debarred by an incumbent. 
As. to the third part, if this expression had 


been general in the State, it would be because | 


it was generally felt. Such unanimitf would 
have decided the question, and our opinion of 
the people who piefer Mr. Sherman is too fa 


vorable to believe that they would have de- | 


serted to the enemy. 
Mr. Sherman's defense is embarrassed by 


J await. the agsembling of Congress. Ln prac- 
tice it does not, for rebel citizens are takeu 
and held prisoners by military authority, und 

| this custody isa sufficient return to the ‘writ 

intime of war. As it was to provide for sud- 
den public danger, it seems to us the Consti- 
tution placed the power of suspension where 
it can be available for the public safety—in 
the hands of the President. Congress could 
not provide for the necessity without a genera! 
suspension in advance and for an indefinite 
or fixed time. This power in a partisan ma- 
jority would be vastly more dangerous to 
liberty than in the hands of the Executive, 
subject to the revision of Congress. It was 
done in the constitutional way, we think, and 

Congress should have endorsed it unquali- 

| fiedly. 

We know not how Mr. Sherman's views of 
the law have been sustained by the Supreme 
Court, as he says, but! if they have, we think 
wiser judgment wid revise the decision Karl 
Rusgell: undertook to inform our Government 
that this power of suspension, was vested 
solely in Congress, but Mr. Seward corrected’ 
him. Mr. Slhecman insists that the necessity 
required the President to suspend the writ, 
| and that he did right, but his own views of the 
| law required that he should leave the Presi- 
| dent liable for usurpation. We think he erred 
in his views of the Constitution at an unfortu- 
|nate time, when views of the Constitution 
j were the weapons of all opposition to the 
national preservation, ‘Yet a Senator has a 
right to his views of the Constitution, and 
when they amount to conscientious convic.ions, 
should maint:in them without regard to Ex. 
ecutive desires or necessities. 

Mr, Sberman states that he always regarded 
| the fugitive slave Jaw of 1850 as unconstitu- 
ional. That of 1793 is a more glaring viola- 
tion of the Constitution, for it has less of the 
shadow of legal process in taking a free mar 
into slavery. But he states that he opposed 
the repeal of that law because Mr. Lincoln 
desired it.. The President’s desires affected 
Mr. Sherman’s views of constitutional duty 
reyersely in the two cases. Mr. Sherman 
| perceives. that his vote against the tepeal of 
‘these odious enactments was an error,or he 
would find other defense for it than a sainted 
jname Ivis not the everyday plodding along 
' the beaten track, but the error in great crises, 


the circumstance that there was no chacges ; that marks the success or failure of a lie, 
therefore, it is his own specification of those ‘lhe sanguinary attempt of slavery to destroy 
things in his Senatorial office which, in his | the Republic had liberated us from all the real 
opinion, needexpianation. Thereare, 1st, his’ or fancied lega! obligations to which we hid 
vote against the President’s right to suspend | degraded the Constitution and deprived liber 
habeas corpus; 2d, his vote against the repeal , ty of the\ protection of law. The time had 
otf the fugitive slave law ; 3d, his vote against come to throw off all the infamies that slavery 
reducing the paper duty; 4th, a letter of his had fastened upon our laws. Mr. Sherman 
in 1862, to Provisional Governor Andrew clung to the corruption of the dead instead of 
Johnson, complaining that the Administration rising with the spirit of the living. He even 
was T ylerized. | opposed giving freedom to black soldiers, but 
The suspension of habeas corpus is forbid-| would have had them, after serving their 
den, “‘ unless when incases of invasion or re-, country, returned to masters who should prove 
bellion the public safety may require it.” In ' ther s0yalty. ge 
tbe nature of things, when the public safety! Mr. Sherman’s plea appeals to mercy, and 
requires the suspension of the writ, it canno: , not judgment... Yet his deierence to Mr. Lin- 
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colu’s wishes was, wore yarked in this cace 
than when iv the Senate he expressed his dis 

app oval of Mr. Lincoln’s emancipation proc- 
Jamation. He also states that in 1862 he 
thought the President was being Tylerized. 
And our readers will remember Mr. Sher- 
man’s straightforward letter to this journal in 
the first part of 1864, in which he avowed his 
indorsement of the Pomeroy Circular, which 
declared a want of confidence in Mr. Lincoln, 
and, according to our recollection, specified, 
among other things, the evil of his influence 
on the legislative depirtment. It is strange 
that he, of all men, should have’ been con 

strained by his understanding of Mr, Lineoln’s 
personal wishes to go counter to bis own con— 
stitulional convictions, and to oppose the 
unanimous voice of the Union party ; and we 
cannot but think that Mr, Lincotn’s personal 
wishes, as is always the ca-e with the words 
of departed good men, | ave more weight with 
Mr. Sherman since the death of the national 
mirtyr than at the time of this action. 

While Mr. Lincoln lived; Mr. Sherman 
would not have stood up in the Senate or be . 
fore the people, and avowed that his action as 
a Senator of the State ot Ohio was controlled 
bythe President’s. wishes. It lays down the 
independence of the legislature, and abdicates 
his senatorial office. An invocation to the 
sanctity of the dead cannot work this ex-post- 
facto justification for the acts of the living. 
The people of Ohio would think better of Mr. 
Shermiun if he had maintained the réctitude 
of his courge, rather than have humbled: his 
high office. And in these times ot enormous 
executive patronage and overshadowimg in- 
fluence, how can they salely confide the voice 
of the people ot Ohio throuyhpall the possible 
executive vicissitudes of the next seven years 
toadelegate who avows his alacrity in placing 
it at the disposal of the ;rivate wishes of the 
President, even against the unanimons voice 
of his Union colleagues, und the universal 
sentiment of the people who elected him ? 

Mr. Sherman defeated the Senate bill, and, 
had his influence prevailed, the infamous en 
actment by whicha free man may be dragged 
to slavery without trial, would buve still been 
on our statute book. But the House framed a 
new bill the same as the original Senate bill, 
and passed it, every Union member preseut 
voting for it. Yet Mr. Lincoln had warm 
personal friends in the House, who woulu be 

ike'y to know his wishes. Evidently they 
did not know them, or did not think them 
paramount When the bill came toa vote in 
the Senate, Mr. Sherman did nut give effect to 
Mr. Lincoln’s wishes by vo:ing or speaking 
against it. His vote is not recorded, although 
the proceedings show that he was pre ent. im- 
mediately before. None of the Northern Sen- 
ators voted against it except Mr. Cowan of 
Peunsylvania, a high (30 called) Conseivative 
Republican. 

Yhe nation was being regenerated by the 
baptism of blood, but Mr. Sherman clung to | 
the old iniquities, and would have it after all 
its bloody struggle for life with the slavery 
mouster, settied back into the same fatal 


chains.. We have ‘uot cowplained of Mr. 
Sherman, we merely review his yoluutecred. 
defense, We keep in mind the vast progress 
in the popular epithe the last. five’. years. 
When we think of the difference in the con— 
ditions that surround us, +e see a liberation 
that we would not go back from to the former 
state, even if auother such war were the.cost. 
of holding fast. It is bu:.a few years since 
many men of high standing in, Cincinnati, 
now radical anti-slavery men, could furnish 
no other remedy for a riot which was sacking 
the houses of abolitionists, except, to censure 
the abolitionists for holding seutiments which 
provoked the righteous indignation of the 

eople. It is but a little while since ‘the 

ragging of a free man from Ohio into sla- 
very, was reguiarly made the ccasion of fill, 
ing our stre-ts with a mob of armed bullies, 
tke dregs of mankind commissioned as deputy 
marshals, and making a riot in which no citi 
zen was safe. And United States Senatois 
thought it honorable to assist the secret k d- 
napping rites, 

he times have change}. Mr. Shermon 

himself is one of the most distinguished 
marks of this change, {rom the time when as 
eandida'e for Speaker of the House he com- 
plained that the pendency of a resolntion of 
censure prevented his apologizing ior hisen- 
dorsement of an anti-slavery book, and did 
not feel it any degradation, to the time when 
he stands before the people of Ohio and pleads 
the sanctity of the wishes of the dead as an 
excuse for his vote against the repeal of the 
fugitive slave law. Itis not given to every 
man to discern the signs of the times and to 
lead great popular movements. ‘he averaze 
ot mankind do well when they folluw the tide 
of progress. The people are also charitable 
to those who have resisted the current, and 
have turned into every. eddy, and, clung to 
every obstruction, so. that eventually they 
yield 10: its power. With the zreat, Union 
party the man who its right now, and) who 
shows a heart that can be touched by great 
popular impulses, need have little care tor his 
antecedents. MB agrees 

Mr.Shermin’s vote on the paper daty was 
the expression of his opinion of the amount 
ot duty it is necessary to impose on. foreign 
paper to eqalize the internal vax on the home 
manufacture and the duties on imported stock. 
Men may differ with him in judgment on 
this, but no ca; did ,person will, make it the 
ground of hostility to him., , 

Mr. Sherman’s remarks on the department 
clerks are not a defense of himseif, but an 
arraignment of then on the charge of oppos- 
ing him. We think ‘this charge unworthy of 
the Senator. There is no proot of a combina- 
tion of the clerks against Mr. Sherman, The 
clerks have the right of citizens. ‘Their sale- 
ries were increasad as they asked, so they 
have po. cause of inveterate hostility to Mr. 
Sherman. ~The effort to. create a. prejudice 
against them, to react in Mr>Sherman’s favor, 
is unworthy the contest. So was the com- 
plaint to the heads of departments. Aud, 
furthermore, there were direct efforts of de- 
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partwent clerks we tifuence legislative yomi- 
uationsin Mr. She¥mau’s favor. This attack 
upon the clerks seems an election stratagem 
rather than’a political question. ‘ y 

Mr. Sherman’s volunteered defense involves 
the acts of other public men and of the Union 
party. On this ground we have reaiewed it ; 
and while we differ with him on the questions 
he has discussed, we do it without any feeling 
of personal hostility ; and we think the Sena- 
torial contest, properly conducted, involves no 
reflection on the character of any of the aspi- 
rants, and will make no break in the harmony 
of the Union party. 


From the Cincinnati Gazette. 


Senator Sherman and the Rendition 
of Colored Soldiers. 


Mr. Sherman having called in question 
a matter of fact alluded to in our review 
of his defense at Springfield, to-wit: that 
he would have returned negro soldiers to 
loyal masters, has placed as in the an 
pleasant alternative of either proving it 
by the record, or retracting it. We say 
“anpleasant alternative,” because to have 
done anything that requires retraction is 
always regretful, and it would be partic 
ularly so to us if our statements had done 
wrong to Mr. Sherman; and on the other 
hand, if Mr. Sherman now holds that this 
rendition would be improper, and consid- 
ers it impossible that he could ever have 
entertained such a proposition, we have 
no desire to revive ‘the record. — For, as 
we have before remarked, such has been 
the darkness of the public mind on the 
question of slavery, that he who is right 
need have but little care for his antece- 
dents. , 

Our mention of the fact was from our 
recollegtion of the matter in general. In. 
the necessity placed upon us to substan- 
tiate its correctness, we refer to the off 
cial report in Part 4 of the Congressional 
Globe for the second session ot the Thir- 
seventh Congress, our reference begin- 
ning in July, 1862, page 3,232, Mr, 
Sherman’s remarks will sufficiently ex- 
plain the bill and the nature of his 
amendment, therefore we omit publishing 
them, premising merely that the bill was 
to authorize the President to receive 
blacks into the United States service, in 
such service as they were deemed com- 
petent for, and that Mr. Sherman’s 
amendment was to strike out the provi- 
sion for their pay, and that Mr. Hender- 
sou’s amendment was to limit the author- 
ity so that none but persons owing ser- 


vico to persons cugaged in’ the rebellion 
should be received into the service. ~ 
Mr, Shermau—I hope the Senator from Missouri 
will be satisfied to let this section stand as it is, and 
to make his amendment at the proper /place in the 
second section. There is no reason why the slaves 
of loyal men should.not be employed just as well as 


the slaves of disloyal men. The only , question is’ 


what compensation should be made to thé masters of 
the slaves. If any amendment, eball be adopted to 
the second section, the slaves of loyal persons will 
not be made free by the operation of this act, and the 
masters of those s'aves will draw the compensation 
allowed by the Government for their services, and 
they would get th: ir slaves back asa matter of course, 
If my amendment to the second section be adopted, 


‘this measure will not affect the loyal master, because 


he will receive the compensation allowed by the law 
for the service of his slave, and thé slave will be bis 
at the termination ofthat service. | * * ft, 

In accordance with this ‘principle of 
payment, Mr. Sherman introduced anoth- 
er amendment providing for it. 

An amendment was moved. by Mv, 
Grimes that when a person had thus ren- 
dered military) service, he, his mother, 
and his wife and children should be free. 
Mr. Sherman moved to amend this so as 
to limit the emancipation to the slaves of 
those who had borne arms in the rebel- 
hon. hia was adopted by ¢ he votes of 
the Demociats and enough Republicans 
to make a majority of the quorum. 

Then Mr. Browning moved to amend 
the above by. striking out, the mother, 
wife and children of the colored. soldier 
from emancipation. Mr. Sherman voted 
for this but it was lost; [Page 3)249.} 

These amendments seemed to have 
killed the bith for we find no further 
record of it, [Senate Bill 884] The 
same question was subsequently brought 
up in a oew bill—S. B. 894—providing 
generally for additional yolunteers and 
militia, and giving the same authority to 
receive into the service persons of Afri- 
ean descent, with the provision that 
when any such person had rendered such 
military service, he, his mother, his wife 
and children should be free, and that the 
said persons of African descent should 
be paid at the rate of $10 a month and 
one ration. 

Mr, Sherman moved the same amend- 
mont to this bill, to limit the operation 
of emancipation for military service to 
the slaves of those who had waged war 
against the United States. [Page 3,332 ] 
This was again carried by sixteen votes, 
there being but few of the Union Sena- 
ators present, but there. was not a quo- 
rum voting, and so the amendment failed 
at that time, 

The bill came up again July 15 (page 
3,337)., In advocating his suvedaeas 
Mr, Sherman said: 


We have gone far enough in mingling the ques- 
tion of emaucipation with the conduct of this war. 


\ 


7 
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It is my deliberate seagreeat that we can go no fur- 
ther and act wisely. The question of emancipation is 
& very grave and serious ene, that eught not to be 
mingled with the war. I am willing to take the 
slaves of rebels, and I am willing to make them free 
and employ them in any service that may be deemed 
hecessary. But when you prepore to go a step be- 
yond that, and to take the slaves of loyal people who 
may be themselves engaged in the service of the 
country, andto deprive their masters of their pro- 
perty, I think it is going entirely too far. * * * 

My amendment, if it is adopted, will apply thia 
emancipation clause simpiy to the slaves of rebels, 
and under it thousands of slaves will be emanci pated, 
Tf you adopt tle clanse as it now stands, you will 
emancipate all the slaves of this country under the 
pretense of using them in prosecuting this war. It is 
unjust, unfair; and I may say further, it is onmanly 
to avail yourself of this condition of affaires, brought 
about by rebels, to seize the property of loyal peo- 
ple, and deprive them of that property. It will be 
unjust. If you go a step further, and do what the 
Senator from Kansas desires you to do, pledge the 
faith of this Government to pay for every slave of ey- 
ery loyal master who may be used in this war, you in- 
volve the country in financial ruin. 


Mr. Sherman's amendment was adopted 
in Committee of the Whole by a vote of 
18 to 17, [page 3,339, ] and then in Senate 
by a vote of 21 to 14, and then passed 
[Page 3,351] We may remark that a 
large part of the Senators who voted to 
amend the bill in this manner, voted 
against it as a.whole on its passage. 

The record which we have produced 
under the requirement to sustain the fact 
we mentioned, or to retract its injustice 
to Mr. Sherman; shows that Mr. Sherman 
supported the measure to receive slaves 


into the military service, those of loyal | 
that he op-| 


as well as disloyal masters; 
posed emancipating the slaves of loyal 
masters, with compensation,” because it 
would be too expensive to the Govern- 
ment, and that he opposed emancipating 


them without compensation, because it 
would be wrong to the masters; that he 
insisted thatthe pay for their military 
service should yo to the masters, and at 
the end of their military service they 
should be returned to their masters; in 
fact thas the United States should hire 
these slaves from their masters, use them 
in the war, and then return them at the 
end of their term of service. 

The black soldiers, their wives and 
children, have been emancipated by other 
subsequent measures, against Mr. Sher- 
man’s opposition. So far as he gould do, 
the black soldier after the most heroic 
service to the country, would be return- 
ed to slavery, and urging this, Mr. Sher- 
man says: [page 3,234] “The slave is 
in no worse condition then he was be— 
fore.” His master would receive his 
wages, and, of course, would be entitled 
to compensation if the black soldier were 
maimed in the servioe. 

It may be that the black man who has 
served asa soldier in a patriotic oause, 
will be in no worse condition than he was 
before, yet even if it does not make him 
a very difforent man than he was before, 
it does create obligations in the country 
he bas served 

Mr, Sherman's present belief that it is 
impossible that he could ever have advo- 
cated such a thing, sustains our view of 
it, and is honorable to his present senti 
ments. It relieves our allusion to it from 
any imputation of unkindness to him, 
We have reproduced the record merely 
to satiafy his mind that we had no inten- 
tion to misrepresent him. 


